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TO THE 


PEOPLE OF PRESTON. 


———— 


Kensington, 21st Dec. 1826. 


My Exce.nent Farenps, 

Tux newspapers have told you, 
that the Preston Petition is drop- 
ped. You have too much sense to 
believe newspapers, and this is 
on!y one more lie added to thou- 
sands, which these Papers have 
published respecting me and my 


proceedings. I yesterday re- 


ceived, from the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, a copy of an 
Order of the House, to take the 
Petition into consideration on the 
2d day of March next. More 
words are unnecessary, except fo 


express my unshaken attachment 
to you, and to say that 
I remain, 


Your faithful Friend, and 


Most obedient Servant, 
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WAR WITH SPAIN. 
TO MR. CANNING. 





Letrer II, 








***Pon my soul, I should not wonder to see you turn Jacobin, at last.” 


REGIsTER, 6 Fes. 1823, 





Kensington, 21st Dec. 1826, 
Sir, 


In my last I expressed a hope 
that the publication, which the 
Morning Chronicle called your 
speech, was a fabrication, and 
was not your speech. | intimated, 
however, that, if I did not sce a 
contradiction of the assertion as- 
cribing the words to you, I should 
take the liberty of addressing you 
again, upon the same subject. I 
have not seen such contradiction ; 
and, 1, therefore, proceed to renew 
my efforts to make you reflect on 
the dangerous tendency of the 
publication in question. I shall, 
presently, re-insert the extract, 
or pretended extract, from your 
speech or pretended speech. But, 
l here again state that I do not 
publish these words as yours. | 
will not do that, even yet, so great 
is my reluctance to ascribe:to an 
English minister a thing at once 
so despicably foolish, and so de- 
testably base and malignant. | 


—— 


do, in this case, as I did in the 
case of Prosperity Robinson's 
\bragging speech of February, 
1824. Itisa publication: it is a 
monstrous piece of print: it may 
be yours, and it may not: Pros- 
perity’s bragging harangue might 
be his, and it might not : I, there- 
fore, reprinted and republished it, 
as a mere newspaper thing ; but, 
I called upon the public to read it 
attentively: JF called upon my 
readers, particularly, to bear it 
constantly in mind: I repeated 
the publication of it several times: 
I told the author of it that it would 
not be long before I would make 
him repent of having uttered the 
words: I have already seen the 
day of his shame, of his disgrace, 
and, I hope, of his repentance. J 
believe this, too: I think he has 
repented, and does repent. All 
the world laughs or has laughed 
at him; and yet, had it not been 
for the Register; for that “ torch 
of discord” which you swore, i0 
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the famous 1819, that you would 


extinguish for ever; had it not} never ceases to burn, until every 








been for that torch, Prosperity | creature that has eyes knows all 


Robinson would never have been 
laughed at; would never have 
gotten a nick-name; and might 
have passed for a grand financier 
to the end of his days, or, at least, 
to the end of thissystem. Oh, no, 
my good -Eolus Canning, though 
God of the winds of Jacobinism: 
it is not a “torch of discord,” 
though it really is a torch: itis a 
torch that gives great light: it is 
used, too, to dispel great darkness : 


it does, too, expose to the eyes of 


the people, the follies, the wicked- 
ness and, particularly, the rob- 
bery, of a description of men 
whom it is unnecessary for me to 
name. It isatorch; but, not a 
torch to produce discord, except 
amongst thieves who are contend- 
ing for plunder, the profits of the 
basest corruption. It is a torch; 
and a torch, too, that never ceases 
to burn ; that does not give a flash 
and away ; but that throws clear 
light upon every object that it ap- 
proaches, and keeps that light 
steadily on the object, until all its 
parts be clearly seen, by every 
beholder, and by every one that 
approaches it. This torch, if the 
object be of a nature to merit at- 
tention, to be worth the people's 


while clearly to see, returns again: 








about the object in question. 
The grand object of famous Six- 
Acts was to extinguish this 
torch. More pains were taken 
to discover the means of effect- 
ing this, than, if properly em- 
ployed, and proceeding from men 
of sense, such as ministers ought 
to be, would have effectually pre- 
vented the existence of that despe- 
ration, which produced the mon- 
strous publication called your 
speech. When I look at that Act 
of Parliament which was particu- 
larly aimed against the Register ; 
when I see all the low cunning that 
was employed upon that occasion ; 
when I look at the Register itself, 
forced to be sold for not less than 
sixpence; furced to contain two 
sheets and a quarter of paper, 
each sheet containing so many 
square inches ; when I see that the 
high price was intended to disable 
men from purchasing it, and the 
great quantity of paper intended, 
first to render it of little or no pro~ 
fit to me, and, next, to make it 
next to impossible for any buman 
being to fill it with writing once a 
week : when I look at these things; 
when I call to mind, the exulting 
language of you, of Mackintosh, 
of Plunkett and of the author of 
2B2 
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, 
Jess than three years afterwards, 
cut his own throat at North Cray 
in Kent, and died, as Lord Byron 
says, ‘‘a madman or a felon ;” 
when I call these things to mind, 
] feel that pride and joy, in which 
all my readers participate, while 
we exclaim, ‘ the torch yet burns, 
Mr. Canning, 
to detect and expose your follies 


and it burns, too, 


and the numerous proofs of your 
incapacity.” 

Many a time and oft did I re- 
peat the publishing of Prosperity 
Robinson’s bragging speech. Some 
people wondered why I made 
these repetitions: to such persons 
they appeared unnecessary ; but, 
at last, the utility and necessity 





were evident to all the world. | 
How often I shall have to repeat | 
the publishing of this thing called | 
your speech events will determine ; 
but, the public ought to have it in 
their possession, and in such a 
way thatit can be referred tp easily 
at any time. My opinion is, that 
this speech, whether it be a fabri- | 
cation of the newspaper people or 
not, tends, like your proceedings 
with regard to America, to pro- 
duce a must expensive, and, in 
all likelihood, a most calamitous 
and disgraceful war. In former 
eases, the provocation to war has 
been lost sight of in the various 


istiereagh, who, in 





ups and downs of the war itself. If 
we have war now, here will be 
the cause of the war: here will 
be found the generat declaration 
against all the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope. This being my opinion, it 
is the duty of the “ torch” to keep 
a steady light upon this cause; 
therefore, I shall here, before | 
proceed farther, re-insert from the 
Morning Chronicle the publica- 
tion which I inserted last week, 
and which is called a part of your 
speech of Tuesday the 12th of 
December, 1826. I do this for 
the further reason, that many 
gentlemen were unable to obtain 
the Register of last Saturday, 


owing to the demand being, not 


only greater than usual, but 
greater.than we had anticipated. 
Your speech (if it be your speech) 
is buried amidst a newspaper 
mass: it is burned the next day, 
or destroyed for the sake of some 
vile purpose or other. By very 
few persons is it there read with 
what is worthy of being called 
attention: ‘* the torch,” in requital 
of your hostility, not only makes 
the thing live, but puts it into a 
form that causes it to be easily re- 
ferred to} I dare say that we shall 
have to refer to this speech many 
and many a time. Foreign go- 
vernments will not fail to teach 


you what it is thus to threaten 
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them in mass, and, as in the case 
of the American war, we shall 
have to state the millions upon 
millions which this speech will 
cost us. For all these reasons, 
and for some others, which it is 
unnecessary to mention, I here 
re-insert the publication, called a 
part of your speech of the 12th of 
December, but, which I do not 
even yet assert to consist of words 
that were uttered by you. 





‘‘ T have mentioned, that these 
promises were made to Portugal and 
to France as well as to Great Bri- 


tain; and I should do an act of in- 


justice to France if 1 were not to add, 


that the representations of that Go- 
vernment upon this point have been 
as urgent, and alas! as fruitless, as 
those of the British Ministry [hear, 
hear !]. Upon the first irruption into 
the Portuguese territory, the French 
Government, to testify its displea- 
sure, recalled its Ambassador, and 
directed its Chargé d’Affuires to sig- 
nify to his Catholic Majesty that 
Spain was to look for no support 
from France against the couse- 
quences of this aggression, and again 
to recommend that he should re- 
trace the steps already taken. J 
am bound, in justice to the French 
Government, to state, that with this 
object it exerted itself to the utmost. 
I have no right whatever to impute 


the exertions made by France,to force 





Spain to the execution of her engage= 
ments. It will be for Spain, upon a 
communication of the step now taken 
by his Majesty, to consider in what 
way she will meet the call. My 
earnest hope and wish is, that she 
may meet it in such amanner as to 
avert the consequences of the Mes- 
sage before us. To those conse- 
quences I only allude, and beyond 
that point I will not pursue them, in 
the hope that they may not be ne- 
cessary [hear, hear, hear!]. I set 
out with saying, there were many 
reasons which induced me to think 
that nothing short of a point of na- 
tional faith or national honour—I 
will not say, would justify, but would 
make desirable, any approximation to 
the possibility of a dangerous war. Let 
me be understood, however, distinct- 
ly, as not meaning that I dread awar 
ina good cause (and in no other ma 

itbe the lot of this country to engage!) 
from a distrust of the strength of the 
country to commence it, or of her 
resources to matutuin it, I dread it, 
-indeed, but upon far other grounds : 
[dread it from a consciousness of 
the tremendous pouer Great Britain 
possesses of pushing hostilities in which 
she may be engaged to consequences 
which I shudder to contemplate f{hear, 
hear, hear!]. Some years ago, in the 
discussion of the negotiations with 





Spain, I took the liberty of adverting 


to a topic of this nature—that the 
oe coi 

position of this country was one of 
any want of sincerity or good faith to, neutrality, not only between con- 
‘tending nations, but between cone 
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tending principles; and that it was 
in the position of neutrality alone 
we could maintain that balance, the 
preservation of which I believed to 
be essential to the peace and safety 


of the world. Four years’ experience 
(it is now more than three years and 
a half from that date) has confirmed 
rather than altered my opinion. I 
fear that the next war to be kindled 
in Europe, if it spread beyond the 
narrow limits of Spain and Portugal, 
will be a war of a most tremendous 
characler—a war not merely of con- 
flicting armies, but of conflicting opi- 
nions [much cheering]. I know that 
if into that war this country enters 
(and if she do engage, I trust it will 
be with a most sincere desire to mi- 
tigate rather than exasperate, and to 
contend with arms rather than with 


the more fatal artillery of popular | 


excitation), she will see under her 
banners, arrayed for the contest, all 


the discontented and restless spirits of 


the age—all those who, whether just- 
ly or unjustly, are dissatisfied with 
the present state of their own countries, 
The consciousness of such a situa- 
tion excites all my fears; for it 
shows that there exists a power, to be 
~wielded by Great Britain, more tre- 
mendous than was, perhaps, ever yet 


brought into action m the history of 


mankind [hear, hear!]. But though 
it may be “excellent to have a 
giant’s power,” it may be “ tyrannous 
to use it like a giant.” The know- 
ledge that we possess this strength, 
IS OUR SECURITY; and our busi- 


Ness is not to seek opportunities of 


| displaying it, but by @ partial and half 


shown exhibition of it, to make it felt 
that it is the interest of oxaggerators, 
}on both sides, to shrink from con- 
| Verting their umpire into their compe- 
_titor [near, hear!]. The situation of 
this country may be compared to 
that of the Ruler of the Winds, as 
described by the poet: 


* —— Celsa sedet olus arce 


Sceptra tenens; mollitque animos 
et temperat iras : 

Ni faciat, maria ac terras celumque 
profundum 

Quippe feraut rapidi secum, ver- 
rantque per auras.’ * 


The consequence of letting loose the 
passions at present chained and con- 
fined, would be the production of a 
scene of desvlation which no man can 
contemplate without horror, and I 
should not sleep easy on my couch if 
I thought by a single movement I 
had precipitated it [hear!]. This, 
then, is the reason—a reason the re- 
verse of fear—a reason the contrary 
of disability, why I dread the recur- 
rence of a war. That this reason 
may be felt by those who are acting on 
opposite principles, before the time for 
using our power shall arrive, 1 would 








* Of this passage, which is taken 
from VirGiL, the following is nearly a 
literal translation :—“* AZoLus sits on 
“* a lofty citadel holding sceptres, and 
*‘assuages and restrains the angry 
** passions: fur unless he could do so, 
“‘ they might bear rapidly along with 
‘them seas and earths and heaven 


‘* profound, and would brush through 
*€ the airs.” 
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bear much, and I would forbear 
long; I would almost put ‘up with 
any thing that did not touch our na- 
tional faith and national honour, ra- 
ther than LET SLIP THE FURIES 
OF WAR, the leash of which is in 
our hands, while we know not whom 
they may reach, and doubt where the 
devastation may end [continued cheer- 
ing. |” 





Now, Sir, in my last letter, ] 
made some observations, with re- 
gard to the means that you pos- 
sessed, of putting your threat into 
execution. I denied that you had 
the “ furies of war” so completely 
in your hands. I deny now, that 
vou would be able to excite insur- 
rection to any efficient extent, in 
any country that I know any thing 
of. If we look at Spain herself, 
what signs do we see of your pos- 
sessing any such power! You 
wished, nay, you publicly prayed 
that success might attend’ the re- 
volutionary Cortes. You fad ‘w 
great object at stake; for, it was 
‘clear to every man of sense, that, 
if the Cortes were overthrown, 
the English bond-holders would 
never get paid. Lord Liverpool 
and Mr. Huskisson made speeches, 
upon that occasion, in which they 
designated the march of the French 
as an outrageous agression. You 
all asserted, that the Cortes ought 
‘to remain. You neglected nothing 


to stimulate the Cortes to resist- 
ance, and to intimidate Ferdinand 
and the French. Amongst other 
weak inventions were the inflam- 
matory speechesof Messrs.Broug- 
ham, Mackintosh and _ others, 
Nay, you then broached the very 
doctrine which you have now (if 
this be your speech) openly de- 





| Clared to be yours. Oneapology 
‘for your not resisting France by 
arms, was, that the French would 
‘be punished by the contagion 
| which their army would contract, 
‘of the principles afloat in Spain. 
We all remember how roundly it 
was asserted by your adherents, 
and how broadly it was hinted by 
you, that the French soldiers 
would march across the Pyrenees ; 
bat, when there, that they would 
join the liberals of Spain. In 
their own country, said your par- 
tisans, they are kept down (though 
they never told us by what) ; but, 
once let them set foot in a land 
where freedom exists, ‘and they 
will join the standards of freedom. 

Such were the dreams of 1828, 
and of the autumn of 1822. So 
general was the persuasion, that 
the French army would never 
fight against the Cortes, that it 
was to be unpopular in the ex- 
treme, to utter a sentiment tothe 
contrary. The risk of this unpo- 
pularity F ran; and, unpopular 
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enough my writings upon the 
subject were. There is a certain 
number of men, who have long 
been readers of the Register, 
who require a great deal, indeed, 
to make them differ from me in 
opinion; but, such a clangour, 
such a hulla-bulloo, such an up- 
roarious outcry had the yelling 
** best public instructor ” kept up 


for six months, that even many of 


those who had gone with me thus 
far, began to doubt of the sound- 
ness of my judgment in this par- 
ticular. I believe that, taking 
the country throughout, there was 
not one man out of one thousand 
who agreed with me upon this sub- 
ject. As the smallest concession, 
I was called upon to agree, that 
it was very probable, at least, 
that the French soldiers would 
quit the Duke d’ Augouléme, and 
range themselves under the stand- 
ard of the Cortes. No; not an 
inch would I concede : my answer 
was; my answer to all the phi- 
losophizing about the moral effects 
upon the minds of men ; about 
these effects, ‘produced upon the 
minds of soldiers by reflecting 
that they were (as was asserted) 
going to enslave France by fight- 
ing in Spain: my answer to all 
this was, that a soldier, that com- 
mon soldiers had minds totally 


unsusceptible of any influence of 


| 


this sort ; that the objects dearest 
to them were plunder and pros- 
titutes ; and that whatever general 
or commander or whatever war- 
fare gave them a chance of the 
greatest portion of these, was sure 
to be a favourite with them; that 
the very name of freedom was 
unknown to them ; that they had 
no notion of the thing; that, ge- 
nerally speaking, they cared for 
nothing but for that which gave 
them ease, plenty of - victuals, 
drink, and clothing, and the in- 
dulgence of the grossest of passions 
of every description. My words 
were, “ Say what you will about 
“the principles of soldiers ; 
“as mere men, they are like 
“other men. They love, they 
‘‘ hate, they are honest, they 
“are dishonest, they are faith- 
“ful, they are _ perfidious, 
“they are sober and drunken, 
“much the same as other men 
“‘are, with a little spice of the 
“Tatter exceeding that of other 
“men: but, as to political prin- 
** ciple, they know not what the 
“thing means”; and, as I told 
Doctor Black then, so I tell you 
now, that, plunder and pleasure, 
being the same on both sides, a 
soldier will as soon run his bayo- 
net into a philosopher as into 
a monk ; and, perhaps, rather 
sooner, for, he may have some- | 
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thing efa religious awe to restrain 
him in the latter case, while, in 
the former case, there is nothing 
at all to restrain him. 

But, to return to the facts of 


London ; for, though Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck was in the chair (I 
told him, at the time, that a stool 
would have become him better), 





my old friend, Sir Jammy, who 


that case: did we ever hear of! wanted a law passed to take me 


one single instance, in which the 


in and to keep his countryman 


T’rench soldiers showed the small- | Perry out of the chance of banish- 


est disposition to take part with 
the Cortes? We know that they 
did not take such part: we know 
that the whole army might have 
deserted with the greatest safety 
and ease: we know, however, 
that they did not, and that a sin- 
gle regiment or company never 
testified a desire soto do. Yet, 
this army was composed of men 
who, we were told, detested their 
own government and their com- 
manders. They were sent, too, 
into a country, where there was 
an actual contest going on between 
royalty and democracy : an actual 
contest, and these French revolu- 
tionary soldiers, who, as we were 
told, detested the Bourbons, and 
sighed for their overthrow, were, 
here, ready to be joined by every 
thing that was discontented in 
Spain. It was known, too, and 
had been known for many months, 


that England was on the side of 
the Cortes. All the parties knew 
this. Sir Jammy Mackintosh had 
held his wise dinner, given to the 
Ambassador of the Cortes in 


ment for life; my old friend, Sir 
Jammy, was the orator of this fa- 
What follies, good 
God! have we seen exhibited! 


mous dinner! 


What worse, more despicable than 
jack-pudding tricks have we seen 
played. The Crown-and-Anchor 
gentry, too, were at work with 
their speeches and their stewards 
and their dinners and their sub- 
scriptions. You and your col- 
leagues were nothing backward. 
You uttered thundering speeches ; 
Mr. Brougham and Sir Jammy 
talked big as bull-beef; the former 
called for fleets and armies, and 
the threatening system was car- 
ried so far as to produce a vote 
of the House of Commons, for an 
additional number of seamen! 
Still, the French marched 6n; 
and that vote was the last misera- 
ble effort made to oppose them. 
Well, then, if there be (and 
‘there can be) not a man on earth 
who does not believe that it was 
your anxious wish to prevent the 
counter-revolution in Spain, what 
reason have we to believe that 
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your wishes would be more likely 
to be accomplished now than they 
were then? You had not, there, 
a conspiracy toorganise. It was 
already organised to your hand. 
The country was full of conspi- 
rators against the royal authority. 
The Cortes had the government 
in their hands, too. Whatever 
there was of army and of arms, 
were theirs. All the strong places 
were in their hands and garri- 





certain other furies, called Picug- 
GRU, Georezs, and others, were 
let loose from SOMEBODY'S 
“leash.” Who that body was, as 
the Scotch say, is not a subject of 
much conjecture; but, let loose 
the furies were. I saw the fury 
Menke ve 2a Tovcne, with my 
own eyes, and I heard him with 


|my own ears; and a fatter and 
‘more jovial looking fury, I never 
saw in all my lite. The catas- 


soned by their troops. In short, |trophe is well known. The furies 


it was a government, a sort of were all put to death, either by 
hodge-podge democracy and roy-|the common executioner or by 
alty mixed together, already made | their own hands, except the Duke 
to your hands ; and, if you could | D’Eneurry, who, I dare say, 
not prevent that from being over- thought it a mercy to be shot; 
turned by royalists, what hope , condemned to that shooting though 
have you that the “ discontented he was, by one who has since 
spirits of the age,” that the “ furies | been, and I believe who now is, 


of war,” whom this pretended | 
the King of France. 


speech represents you as saying 


that you have in your “ leash,” | 


in the employ of the Duke’s uncle, 


Now, Sir, this was a complete 


_ LES LE OP ATT a 


could now effect any portion of specimen of an effort to carry on 
that devastation, with which the | war by the means of me “* rest- 
speech threatens every country less spirits of the age.” If ever 
that shall dare to engage in war | there were a time, which fairly 
with -you ! | promised success to such a mode 

One would imagine, that that | of warfare, that was precisely 
experience, which is proverbially the time, when Menfe pe LA 
said to make fvols wise, would | Toucas and his compeers were 
have taught you to reflect long | let slip out of the “leash.” The 


before you put forth a threat such | people of France sighed for a rid- 


as. that which is contained in the | dance of Buaonaparte at that time. 
above publication. In 1803,afury, | He had literally harassed a con- 
called Menke pe 1a Toucue,and | siderable portion of them to death : 
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his conscription had taken the son | even here, though it is well known 
from the parents and the sisters;|that the furies were backed by 
it had taken the young husband! more than one European power. 
from his wife; it had taken the| What chance, then, would there 
lover from his mistress ; it had im-| be of success in Jetting slip the 
posed a new law of marriage, the | furies against the present govern- 
most immoral and barbarous that} ment of Franve? For, after all, 
the world had ever seen, and that, | it is France that we have to look to 





too, for the sole, the express, the | inthis case. Nobody means, I sup- 


| 


declared purpose of reserving 


pose, to let slip the furies against 
every young man as a lump of | the Kings of Holland and of Hano- 
flesh, blood, and bone, to be sacri-| ver! The furies have very re- 
ficed on the altar of the ambition | cently been let slip in Sardinia 
of an unsparing tyrant and a no- | and in Naples; and they have, as 
torious usurper. The persecution | quickly, been chained up again. 
of the people of France, at the} You cannot be so mad as to think 
time I am now speaking of, was of letting slip furies upon Austria 
so great, that young men ran to! or Russia. If, then, this be your 
the standard of the tyrant to seek | speech (which I still hope it is 
protection against the various and | not), you must mean France, and 
cruel and insulting exactions and | France only, as exposed to the 
restraints laid upon them, if they 'desolating works of your furies ; 


kept aloof from that standard. if and, as I said in my last Register, - 


ever there were a case, since the | the French minister must be an 
world began, which fully justified | ass, indeed, if your threat excite 
the application of the doctrine of! in his mind any thing but pride 
Coronet Tirvs, in his address} for his country and contempt for 
to Cromwext, this was that case.! you. The French people are 
Here was a tyrant and an usurper; | well off. Theirs is a state of ease, 
here were all the circumstances | of abundance, of happiness; aye, 
that justify not only resistance of | and of real freedom, too, com- 
oppression, not only efforts to de-_ pared to our state. Ifwe were to 
stroy the tyranny, but the use of hear of battles going on between 
all the means that ever have been the manufacturers and the army 
suggested as likely to accomplish | of France; if we were to hear of 
such destruction. the hasty march of troops from 
Yet, letting slip the furies failed | Paris into the provinces for the 
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openly avowed purpose of keep- 
ing the people from rising; and, 
if we were to know, that in certain 
parts of France such is the dread 
of the disposition of the people, 
that they are condemned tu trans- 
portation without the usual forma- 
lities of law, on proof of the bare 
fact of their having been out of 
their house for fifteen minutes at 
a time between sun-set and sun- 
rise; if we were to Jearn that this 
was the state of France, then, in- 
deed, we might think that a threat 
of the nature contained in the 
above publication would be likely 
to produce some effect upon the 
mind of the King of France. 
But, to talk of letting loose deso- 
lating furies from our leash upon 
a government, the country ruled 
by which has, for, now, eleven 
years, been ina state of perfect 
domestic tranquillity; a country 
which has been relieved from 
many of the greatest of those 
grievances of which it ever com- 
plained ; a country where harsh 
treatment of the people is un- 
known ; a country that is uncon- 
scious of the existence of game- 
laws, of new-trespass laws and 
of tread-mills; a country, which 
has ridded itself of the burthen of 
tithes; a country, in short, where, 
except in the towns, every second 
man you meet, is an owner of 





land, more or less ; and, in addi- 
tion to all the rest, a country that 
knows nothing of parson-magis- 
trates and of the all-desolating curse 
of paper-money : to talk of letting 
loose the discontented spirits upon 
such a country, is the talk of a 
very shallow, a very thoughtless, 
and avery brazen-faced man, and 
was not, therefore, I do still hope, 
talk that came from his Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

Every year the government of 
France becomes stronger and 
stronger. It was very weak just 
after the peace of 1815. The 
government and the people have 
had the good sense to be patient, 
and to wait to gather strength 
before they resented the indigni- 
ties then cast upon them. Yet, 
see how they have increased in 
strength. Only about four years 
after they had closed the payment 
of the humiliating tribute to their 
invading “* Allies,” they were ena- 
bled to cross the Pyrenees with 
an army of a hundred thousand 
men, and to put down what was 
regarded as an established revo- 
lution in Spain. In a part of 
your speech which I have not 
thought worth while to extract, 
you represent this expedition to 
Spain as most unfortunate for 
France ; you say that she repents 
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of it now herself, and that she 
would gladly withdraw her troops 
if she could! Monstrous! if they 
talk such stuff at Eton, no wonder 
that you were captain of the 
school. Why, if France wish to 
evacuate Cadiz, what has she to 
do but to march her men home! 
You are aware that the office 
gives weight to the words of the 
man: you are aware, also, that, 
with a great part of the people, 
you have nothing to do but to 
make an assertion, to have it be- 
lieved. In this branch of know- 
ledge, the branch which relates to 
the divers arts of delusion, you are 
as profound as old Ceci himself. 
But, there is a certain portion of 
the people who despise assertions 
like this, and who laugh, at the 
least, at the author of such asser- 
tions. Gibraltar may bea “ dur- 
then” to us; but, is there any 
body that would propose to give 
up Gibraltar ? Swords and guns 
are expensive, and so are locks 
and bolts; but do people tell us, 
that, for that cause, we should go 
to bed unarmed and with our 
doors open, with every chance of 
being robbed. Besides, how does 
this agree with the doctrine which 
you cook up for our use, in justifi- 
cation of that terrible novelty in 
England, an enormous. standing 
army in time of peace! At the 
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opening of the Session, you said 
that this army prevented us from 
having war; and that the expense 
of maintaining it was, therefore, a 
saving in the end. It does not 
seem likely, by-the-bye, to pre- 
vent us from having war ; but, 
upon your own showing, how can 
the French lay out their money 
better than in keeping posses- 
sion of the maritime fortresses of 
Spain! In short, this pretence, 
that you wish France to keep pos- 
session of those fortresses, is, at 
once, the most miserable and the 
most impudent that ever came 
from the lips of mortal man. 

This pretence, however, has 
only dropped down before me in- 
cidentally, while I was proceed- 
ing to ask you, what hope there 
can be of procuring security 
against France, by letting slip the 
‘furies”” upon her, when she, in 
spite of those furies ; in spite of 
her knowledge that you had the 
command of the furies, full as 
much as you have now, ventured 
to send the larger part of our 
army out of the kingdom; and 
that, too, for the express purpose 
of putting down those very discon- 
tented spirits, in an alliance with 
whom, the above speech says, the 
security of England now consists. 
If France entertained no appre- 
hensions upon that occasion ; {if 
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she could venture to act thus at 
that time ; if she, who well knew 
her own state, saw no danger then, 
what danger is she to apprehend 
now, from the employment of 
means such as the newspapers 
tell us you, in case of war, mean 
to resort tv. The speech of the 
King of France, which I insert in 
another part of this Register, 
talks of a peaceable disposition ; 
but, it does not conclude without 
glancing at the possibility of war. 
Whether she be disposed to go to 
war with us, is another matter: 
something as yet hidden from me; 
but, I verily believe, not more from 
me than from you ! Your shallow 
schemes I can generally pene- 
trate; that is to say, when you 
yourselves know what you are 
going at, which, however, is far 
from being always the case. But, 
the Monsixurs are too deep for 
me: I can guess at what they will 
do, only by getting at a know- 
ledge of what it is their interest to 
do; and, as their interests, in a 
case like the present, for instance, 
are not so easy to ascertain, it is 
difficult to conjecture what will be 
their line of conduct. But, this is 
what I say, that, if we have a war 
with France, the King of France 
may not only laugh at all the se- 
cret machinations of England ;- at 
all her“ restless spirits and all her 





“furies of war;” but may rely on 
his people's deep-rooted hatred of 
England for most cordial support 
in any war, upon any ground, 
that he may undertake against her. 

Your menace was as general, as 
sweeping, as words could make 
it. All nations were threatened ; 
no matter in what part of the 
world; no matter what the form 
of government, and no matter 
what the treatment of the people 
by their government. This was 
going far beyond Colonel Titus 
and me: we never contended 
that this species of hostility ought 
to be exercised. by us against 
any foreign sovereign at all; and, 
in no case except against a noto- 
rious tyrant and usurper. This 
doctrine of yours, if it be yours, 
applies to every foreign govern- 
ment, indiscriminately : the speech 
asserts, that we have the means ; 
by implication it asserts that we 
have a right to use the means; 
and our justification for using 
them; our complete and absolute 
justification for the use of such 
terrible means, is to be contained 
in the proof of the single fact, thai 
the party is in a state of warfare 
against us! Talk no more of the 
laws of modern warfare: if you 
own this doctrine, protest nof, 
with the writers on the law of na- 
tions, against the poisoning of wells 
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that the enemy are likely to drink| 


out of. The threat is so foolish, 
however, that its baseness is lost 
sight of in the contemplation of its 
folly. The threat, as I was saying 
before, is as general as words can 
make it. Youare to be the Zo.vus, 
letting loose the discontented and 
furious winds to sweep over all 


the nations in the world, if any of 


them, no matter which, get you 
into a war. Now, to ask if you 
thought about any thing, is asking 
a little too much, for, really, if 
this be your speech, one would 
think that you never thought at 
all. Nevertheless, you could 
hardly forget the United States 
of America. You must know 
that there is such a country in 
the world. You may not know, 
that she could send out pretty 
nearly thirty ships of the line and 
twice as many frigates, each fri- 
gate being (as our Blue-and-Buff 
swear) equal to an English 
seventy-four. It is only twelve 
years ago that you laughed, in 
your place in Parliament, at a 
‘* half dozen fir-frigates with bits 
“ of striped bunting at their mast- 
“heads.” We have paid pretty 
well for your speeches and your 
despatches relative to America. 
You must know, therefore, that 
there is such a country. Yet, 
could you have recollected the 





fact, and have made the speech 
which is reported as yours? Why, 
do you know, that you can have 
no war with France, no warof any 
consequence even with Spain, no 
war with Russia, and no war.with 
Holland: you can have no war 
with either of these powers, with 
out one of two things: war with 
the United States, or a surrender 
of the right of search upon the 
seas, in which latter case, your 
maritime force, be it what it may, 
is of no more use to you than so 
many logs of wood floating upon 
the water, So that, if you talk 
of a war, talk of a war for 
our all; and, is it to Ame- 
rica, too, that you mean to send 
the “discontented spirits of the 
age” ! God knows there is enough 
of them there, already : they are 
of every country and every clime : 
of every religion and of all shades 
of politics: but, in one thing 
they are all cordially united, and 
that is, zmplacable hatred against 
the government of England, 
and the most anxious wish to 
see that government uproot- 
ed and destroyed. Your rest- 
less spirits of the age; the 
furies let slip out of your leash, 
would meet with a pretty recep- 
tion in that country; and yet, if 
you fail there, you do nothing ; 
for, that country, above all the 
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countries in the world, is calcu- 
lated to pull you down. Your 
speech (if your speech it be) will 
be a subject of endless boasting 


there. When they hear, too, of 


Sir Wirtuam Curnton being 
sent to rescue Portugal, as his 
father was sent to rescue America, 
the very name will make them 
laugh for a month. They will 
ask, in their cool way, what we 
should send soldiers to Portugal 
for, to support a constitution that 
the Portuguese want to have ; that 
he Portuguese have got and want 





Jonaruan, avery curious thing ; 
but, not half so curious as sending 
for troops from Jreland, from 
catholic Ireland, to go - in 
order to make the Portuguese 
“‘ free”; to secure to them a “ free 
constitution”! The part which 
America could act, in case of a 
war between us and France, or any 
other great country, iscertain, She 
would seek to remain at peace ; 
but, she would prefer war toa sub- 
mission to what we have always 
deemed our maritime rights ; 
rights which are ours, but which 


to keep? They will ask why the |are to be maintained only by su- 
Portuguese themselves do not) perior force; and that force we 


support their own constitution, if 


they be so fond of it, and if no 
foreigners come to take it away 
from them. But, the yankees will 
be particularly inquisitive as to 
the questions which the Portu- 
guese will put to Sir William 


Clinton, about the freedom of 


election under the free constitu- 
tion of England, and particularly 
about the freedom of election in 
the borough of Newark, of which 
Sir William Clinton himself is 
one of the members. ‘ Curious 
thing, I guess,” Jonarnan will 
say, “for the member for the 
“‘borough of Newark to com- 
‘“* mand an army to force a part, at 
“ least, of the Portuguese to enjoy 
‘ freedom of felection!” Yes, 
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| 


are wholly unable to bring to bear 
against her, unless there be, first, 
a total change in our system. In 
case of a war, the rivalship in 
America would be, who should 
give proof of the greatest enmity 
to England. In all probability, 


General Jackson will be the next 








President. His feelings with re- 
gard to England are well known. 
It was by mere accident, that he 
was not President at the last elec- 
tion; and the only chance which 
Mr. Adams has of re-election, 
consists in a belief, on the part of 
the people, that he is decidedly 
hostile to England. The public 
here fave never inquired into the 
cause of the late change in the 
American embassy in this country. 
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Mr. Adams first sent over Mr. 


which (though far inferior in point 


Rufus King, a well! known friend | of extensive malignity) I used so 


of England; more than half an) 


Englishman. He has been re- 
called, and now we have Mr. Gal- 
latin, whom I have known for five 


and thirty years, and have always 


known him to be amongst the most | 


zealous and the most able oppo- 
nents of every thing tending to fa- 
vour England. Outwit him, Mr. 
Canning ; deceive him, disguise a 
weakness from him, and then I 
will forgive you for all your mani- 
fold follies, not excepting even this 
speech, if this speech be yours. I 
remember Mr. Gallatin, and Mr. 
Gallatin remembers me. Just thirty 
years ago, I belaboured him with 
both pen and pencil, for the for- 
mer of which, at the least, you 
applauded me in your Anti-jaco- 
bin newspaper. The truth is, 1 
was, as it became me, endeavour- 
ing to uphold the interest of Eng- 
land; Mr. Gallatin was her most 
formidable enemy, and I slashed 
away at Mr. Gallatin. It is a 
curious turn of events, that should 
have brought him here upon the 
spot, to see me at home, laying on 
upon you in much about the same 
manner that I used to lay on upon 
him; and a still more curious 
thing it is, that he should here find 
you, preaching up those Jacobin 
doctrines, for somewhat the like of 











severely to censure him. How- 
ever, the bare circumstance of his 
having been sent here to supplant 
Mr. Rufus King is, of itself, quite 
sufficient to convince any one 
that no President can stand his 
ground in America, unless his poli- 
tics be decidedly hostile to Eng- 
land. 

It is even below banter : it is 
a subject beneath a jest: the im- 
pudence of the thing, as well as 
the folly of it, is perfectly pre- 
eminent: it is a monster in poli- 
tics and in morals; and tremen- 
dous will be the mischief to which 
it will lead. The delusiens that 
have been practised with regard 
to Spain and to Ferdinand, could 
not have been more perfect if they 
had been the result of anorganized 
system. At the moment that I 
am writing, there is not one man 
out of a thousand in England, who 
does not believe, that the King of 
Spain is a hair-brained mad- 
man; asort of mischievous idiot ; 
and that he is surrounded by no- 
thing but a parcel of monks and 
friars, who make him believe just 
what they please, and that they 
counsel him to do every thing that 
is tyrannical and every thing that 
is contrary to the peace and hap- 
piness of his people: in short, that 
2C 
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he is a monster of iniquity and {much about as sensible, but much 


cruelty himself; and that these 
monks and friars urge him on to 
give vent to his disposition, to the 
full stretch of his power ; and that 
the consequence is, that Spain 
presents nothing but scenes of 
misery, bloodshed and all sorts of 
horrors. This is the general be- 
lief in England ; and, seldom has 
there been any belief more com- 
pletely founded in falsehood. 


Spain is in a state of as great) 


tranquillity as any kingdom in 
Europe, and in a state of much 
greater tranquillity and happiness 
than England herself. The com- 


mon people in Spain have, for | 


ages, been better off than the 
common people in any other coun- 
try of Europe. The Cortes and 
the patriots may have done them 
some injury; but, still, all ac- 
counts agree, that they are very 
well off. We hear of no star- 
vation in Spain: we hear of no 
insurrections in Spain: we hear of 
no new and severe laws: in short, 
we have no one fact to induce us 
to believe that Spain is not tran- 
quil, and that her people are 
not contented and happy. The 
newspapers tell us of the cheer- 
ing of the people, amidst which 
Sir Witt Curnton departed 
the other day, and of their cries 
for vengeance on Ferowvanp, 











more excusable than the cheering 
which is said to have been be- 
stowed upon your speech, by a 
body of men, for uttering any 
thing to bring whom into con- 
tempt any of us, their constituents, 
may be banished for life. The 
cheers which these poor fellows 
bestowed upon Sir William Clin- 
ton, together with their execra- 
tions on the King of Spain, arose 
from the three years of infamous 
lies propagated by the newspa- 
pers in London and all about the 
country; and these infamous lies 
have arisen because Ferdinand 
would not sacrifice the Church 
and the Poor of Spain, to the 
hellish Jews and Jobbers of Eng- 
land. The Bond-holders natu- 
rally hate Ferdinand. They 
thought to have made the people 
of Spain pay them about ten or 
fifteen per cent for their money ; 
they thought to have had a mort- 
gage upon the labour of the child 
in the cradle in Spain, as the 


Fund-holders here have upon our 
children in the cradle. Ferdi- 
nand could not have effected this 
if he would have done it; and if 
he had done it, he would have 
been amongst the blackest of 
tyrants and of traitors to his peo- 


ple. Yet, for this act of necessity 
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or of virtue, he is execrated by 
these thoughtless people. 

In all these attempts at revolu- 
tionizing, we forget that we have 
now changed our ground. When 
Doctor Brack and you and all 
your partisans, told us, at the 
time when the French were 
invading Spain, that the French, 
even when they got into Spain, 
before, could not keep it, I ob- 
served that we seemed to forget 
two things; one was, that there 
was our army to assist the Spa- 
niards to drive out the French; 
and that, the priests, or, more 
properly speaking, the Church 
was then opposed to the French. 
Thus it was in Portugal, too: 
we had the Church 
against the French: we have now 
the Catholic Church against us, 
not only in Portugal but in every 


with us, 





ways will be, supported by the 
common people; because it is 
naturally the friend and protector 
of the common people. It is the 
feeder ofall the indigent; and ifour 
Church were the feeder of ail the 
indigent, too, it would have the 
support of the common people. 
When men rail against the power 
of the priests; when they curse 
the priests because they have such 
influence with the people, they 
never give themselves time to in- 
quire into the cause of that influ- 
ence. It is not by pretended 
miracles, as some would have us 
believe; it is not by the powers 
given to the priests, of confessing 
and giving absolution; it is not 
by these means that they obtain 
their influence : itis, because they 
relieve all that are in great misery ; 
and, the common people are not 


corner of the earth; and we are | such brutes as to fail to perceive 


even now, again, to 


sup that such an institution is bene- 


on the sorrows of the boasted ficial to them. They feel as the 


Protestant Reformation, which 
seems to pursue us like our 
shadow, and will, doubtless, stick 
to us, till its twin children, its 
Church and its Debt, shall expire 


in each other’s arms! People 


forget, when they are talking of 


our late wars in Portugal and 


Spain, that we had, then, the 


Church with us; and, in those 
countries, the Church is, and al- 





common people in England did 
at the time of the Reformation, 
that, to confiscate the property’ of 
the Church, is to confiscate the 
property of the poor. Besides, 
would you let slip your furies to 
put down priests in other coun- 
tries, and still support the priest- 
hood in England and in Irelawl ? 
So, we are to send soldiers to put 
down the priests in other cour 
2C2 
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tries, while those of our own coun- 
try are to retain all their masses 
of enormous wealth! Let those 
who inveigh against the priests in 
Portugal and Spain, and against 
the influence that they have over 
the minds of the people ; let these 
tell us why they leave us with 
priests having so much influence 
over our bodies. They will in- 
quire a great while, I believe, be- 
fore they find a priest in Portugal 


_ and Spain, who has the power to 


send two women for three months 
to a tread-mill, for having de- 
stroyed five pheasant’s - eggs. 
When they have found out a 
priest in Spain, who has called in 
soldiers and fought a battle in the 
collection of his tithes, as at Skib- 
bereen ; then, and not till then, it 
will be time for them to advocate 
the sending of soldiers from Ire- 
land to put down the priests in 
Portugal. 

There is, then, in this under- 
taking, every species of folly that 
one can ascribe to a statesman. 
There appears to be no ground 
for the war, or, rather armament. 
If the Portuguese like the new 
constitution, they will support it. 
If they do not like it, and we be 
resolved that they shall have it, 
the expense of maintaining a 
large army in Portugal for an in- 
definite period, is the smallest 








evil that we have to anticipate ; 
and, even this much of interfer- 
ence is continually exposing us to 
an extended war. The King of 
France has, at present, no occa- 
sion tomove a man. Our crusade 
for the new constitution of Portu- 
gal, is quite enough to satisfy 
him. That gives us the expenses 
of a considerable war, without 
cost or trouble to France. Time 
will show him what effect this will 
have upon our paper-money ; and, 
he will, doubtless, act according 
to circumstances, always having 
the power to remain at peace 
without dishonour, and always 
having a pretext for war ; for, if 
he had no other ground, the speech 
which has been ascribed to you 
would be a ground much stronger 
than that which has frequently 
given rise to war. 

From a capitulation, which I 
shall insert below, it appears that 
the royalist party in Portugal are 
already the strongest ; and, which 
is very material, a part of the ca- 
pitulation provides that the officers 
and others, friends of the new 
constitution, shall be detained in 
the fortress, to protect them from 
the insults and vengeance of the 
people. So that, it is against the 
people of Portugal, then, that we 
are marching. Never, since Eng- 
land was England, was there, iu 
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my opinion, an enterprise under- 
taken by her more unjustifiable 
than this. There is no ground 
for the war, and the means de- 
scribed in the speech attributed 
to you, are so devilish, as to cause 
us to be detested all over the 
world. It was well, I take it, that 
the Parliament separated so 
quickly after the vote of the 12th 
of December. A few days given 
for reflection, would have made 
even that body begin to recoil. 
The moment they had given the 
vote, had given their sanction to 
this enterprise, they were scatter- 
ed again, and for the pretty 
long space of nearly two months. 


They were taken by surprise, and 


dazzled by an eloquent harangue. 
Many a man thought, what nobody 
had the presence of mind or the 


courage to say. Then, instead of 


arguing with you ; instead of com- 
batting your doctrines, from which 
every man shrinks, Mr. Brougham 
joined in the shout and loaded 
with applause that which (if the 
newspapers give a true report) he 
ought to have reprobated with the 
utmost severity. He called yours 
truly English principles ; that is 
to say, not the principle of fairly 
measuring your strength with 
other nations ; but the principle of 
undermining their governments by 
the means of incendiaries and 


traitors; by taking under your 
banners the dissatisfied of all na- 
‘tions, whether their dissatisfaction 
be just or unjust. 

Of all the misfortunes that can 
alight upon a country, none is 
greater than thay of having for its 
ministers persons who are showy 
and shallow. Nothing is clearer 
to my mind than the fact, that it 
was your flippant, epigrammatical 
despatches, which laid the founda- 
tion of that war with the United 
States, which added seventy mil- 
lions to our terrible Debt. This 
present speech, if speech of yours 
it be, may lead, and is likely to 
lead, to still greater calamities. 
It becomes all men, but particu- 
larly it becomes the English nobi- 
lity, to think well and betimes, of 
the consequences that may pro- 
ceed from this speech. They 
will, if they do not take great 
care, have cause to believe that 
‘a man endued with great powers 





of speech, very little of investiga- 


tion, and none at all of fore-sight, 
is the man of all men living most 


likely to bring destruction upon 
their whole body. This, how- 
ever, is their affair, much more 
than it is mine. I now leave you 
to the applause of Mr. Brougham 
and to the cheers of the House ; 
and so, wishing you a merry 
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Christmas and a happy New 
Year, 
I remain, 
Your most obedient and 
Most humble Servant, 


Wn. COBBETT. 





KING OF FRANCE’S 
Speech to his Chambers, 


“ GentLemeN— Important la- 
bours have beeen prepared for 
this session. Certain of your zeal, 
I have not hesitated to call you 
before the ordinary period of your 
convocation. 

“ Two codes will be submitted 
to your examination; they have 
for object to perfect the legislation 
of the forests,. and to fix the rules 
I have 
permitted few innovations in this 


of military jurisdiction. 


work : the bases have been taken 
in the actual regime of the army, 
and in the ordonnance of my au- 
gust grandfather respecting forests. 

‘**] should have desired, if it 
were possible, not to have occu- 
pied myself with the Press; but 
in proportion as the faculty of 
publishing writings has developed 
itself, it has produced new abuses, 
which demand more extensive and 


more efficacious means of repres- 
sion. It was time to put a stop to 
afflicting scandals, and to preserve 
the Liberty of the Press itself from 
the danger of its own excesses. A 
projeet will be submitted to you 
for the attainment of that object. 
‘“‘ Imperfections had been re- 
marked in the organization of the 
Jury. 1 will cause to be proposed 
to you. a project of Law for its 
amelioration, and to give it rules 
more comformable to the nature 
of that Institution. 

“ The punishments against the 
Slave Trade were deficient in ef- 
ficacy, and the application of them 
coukl be eluded. A more com- 
plete legislation was necessary. | 
have prescribed, Gentlemen, to 
propose to you the project of one. 

‘“* I continue to receive from all 
Foreign Governments, the assur- 
ance of dispositions the most 
friendly and the most in conformity 
to my own sentiments for the 
maintenance of peace. 

‘‘ Troubles have recently broken 
out in a part of the Peninsula. / 
shall unite my efforts with those 
of my Allies, to put anend to them, 
and to prevent their consequences. 

‘The progressive increase of 
the produce of the indirect taxes 
will permit our augmenting this 
year the funds assigned for the 
public service, with a.sum equal 


































to that of which those liable to 
contribute were relieved by the 
last financial law. 

«This augmentation will be- 
come a true relief for my people. 
It will free the Communes from 
the supplements which they grant 
to their desservans, and the indi- 
gent classes will find abundant 
resources in the new activity 
which the labours on our high 
roads, our strong places, and our 
maritime arsenals will assume. 

‘‘ | havereason to hope that the 
alterations which will be fixed for 
the public services, will be sufli- 
cient for many years for all their 
wants, and that I shall be able 
hereafter to apply the excesses 
of produce to the reduction of the 
most onerous taxes. 

‘‘ Let us return thanks, Gentle- 
men, to Divine Providence for a 
situation so favourable, and let us 
labour in concert to increase and 
to strengthen it, in order that my 
people may long gather the fruits. 
France, industrious and tranquil, 
will acquire a new grandeur, and 
her successes in peace will shed 
no less éclat than would be ac- 
quired by her warlike vir‘nes, 
should honour oblige her to dis- 
play them.” 
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CAPITULATION 
OF BRAGANZA. 





“The Viscount de Montealegre, 
second General in Chief of his 
Most Faithful Majesty the King, 
our Master, Don Miguel V., de- 


clares, 


“* 1, That he pardons all the 
corporals and soldiers, unless the 
King, or the Regency in his name, 
adopt a decision contrary to his 
imprescriptible rights. 

“2. That all the principal 
Officers shall be considered pri- 
soners of war, and detained in the 
forts in which they now are, as the 
only means of preserving their 
lives, and saving them from the 
insults of the people. 

“ 3. That all citizens found in 
the fort shall also be detained 
there for the same reasons. 

“4. That all the places of 
strength shall be disarmed, and 
that an officer shall be sent to re- 
ceive the arms and provisions of 
war which belong to them. 

“ 5, That all the horses, cattle, 
and artillery, found in those places, 
shall be removed by soldiers ap- 
pointed for the same purpose, 
before the departure of the.troops 
to the place to which id shall 
be ordered. 
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“6. That all military persons, 
on leaving the fort, shall be care- 
fully examined, with respect to 
their effects and baggage. 


“‘ 7, That the present articles 
shall be notified in the space of 
one hour, and held to be ratified 
after that period. 


“ Viscountde MONTEALEGRE, 
2d General in Chief. 


“ Head-quarters at Braganza, Nov. 26. 


(A true Copy) 
“ LUIS TRAVASOS VALDES, 


“‘ Colonel of the 3d Reg. of Infantry 
‘ Commanding the Garrison. 


“ Head-quarters at Braganza, 
Nov. 26,” 


So that, here, we have positive 
proof, that there is a civil war in 
Portugal ; ard that we are taking 
part with the unpopular and 
weakest party. We have no 
treaty with this party. Our treaties 
were with the ancient Govern- 
ment, and that, too, only for the 
defence of the whole kingdom 
against foreign invasion. We 
never contracted to defend a party 
in Portugal, who might set up a 
new constitution. We never con- 
templated such a thing as a new 
constitution sent to Portugal, by 
a King, who was reigning in the 
Brazils! We never supposed, 
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| that we were bound to defend Por- 


tugal, in case it became a colony 
to the Brazils. Never did our 
ancestors imagine, that this state 
of things would arise ; and, there- 
fore, to this state of things, our 
treaties could not, and cannot, 
apply.—As to the authors of this 
new constitution, we say, that 
we did not hatch it, and that our 
Mr. A‘Courr was only the bearer 
of it from the Brazils, and that he 
had ceased to be our Envoy at 
the time, and, as he was coming 
this way, merely brought it from 
Emprrror Pepro, as one brings 
up to town a letter from a country- 
cousin! A pretty story this: 
But, be it all true; and whatis 
that to the people of Portugal ! 
What right has that Emperor, 
living, as he does, almost on 
the other side of the globe, to 
change the fundamental laws of 
Portugal? And, whut right have 
wwe to send an army to enforce his 
edicts for this purpose? At any 
rate, leaving the question of right 
aside, what prospect have we of 
final success, when our war is evi- 
dently against the Portuguese 
themselves? Are we to take mili- 
tary possession of Portugal? Are 
we to rule there? And, if so, 
when is the expense of such rule 
to cease! The cry is against the 
priests. Why, the priests are 
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like all other Catholic priests ; 
so that, upon this ground, we have 
declared war against more than 


four-fifths of Europe. Strange 
change, too, since our government 
granted, and made us pay pen- 
sions to the expelled Catholic 
priests of France; and how must 


our soldiers be now surprised, if 


any of those who are employed in 
Portugal, were amongst those who 


composed the Pope’s guard of 


honour when he was restored to 


the Chair of St. Peter! 





TO THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CLERGY 


Of the Diocese of Cloyne and 
Rosscarbery, County of Cork. 


Dearly beloved Brethren, 

I reap in the Dublin Irishman 
of the 6th instant, that Mr. O’Con- 
nell brought on a motion in the 
New Catholic Association, ‘“ re- 
“‘ specting the appointment of a 
“* Clergyman in each diocese, to 
‘* superintend the completion of 
** the Census; that he anxiously 
“ desires to see the system of the 
** collection of the Rent in full 
‘* operation in every parish in the 
“** kingdom ; that he hopes to see 
‘the Rent make 100,000/. per 
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and that he would 
“ move, that his plan be submit- 
‘‘ ted to the Bishops who are to 
‘* meet onWednesday.” But allow 
me to offer, prior to your appoint- 





** annum ; 


ment to any of these most import- 
ant offices, a few observations to 
you. 

You remember under what 
specious pretences he set you all 
in motion three years ago, collect- 
ing this Rent: it was to be ex- 
pended in founding and endowing 
schools, in equipping missiona- 
ries for foreign countries, and in 
protecting the poor against the 
iron rod of the tithe proctor, and 
of the landlord: objects indeed 
most necessary, and therefore 
calculated to draw pence from 
our pious countrymen, After 
13,0002. were collected, the old 
Board was suppressed : but were 
these specious objects, or any of 
them, compassed ? were the mis- 
sionaries sent out, schools esta- 
blished, or the poor relieved? 
By no means; but the 13,000/. 
are lent, contrary to the law of 
God and of the Catholic doctrine, 
at usury, to an Irish nobleman, 
who by thus entangling himself 
in the usurer’s snare, will soon 
get himself ousted from his inhe- 
ritance. They pay by the interest 
of this capital and by other means 
200/. yearly rent for a house in 
























‘purse. 
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Dublin, 1,000/. a year for adver- 
tisements, 300/. to Mr. Mac Don- 
nell, in London, and several other 
sums for other charges! More- 
over, when the forty shilling free- 
holders were pushed by the tyrant 
Lords of. the North, last harvest, 
they deputed their Pastors to the 
Board forspeedy relief; but strange 
to relate, a legal decision was 
handed in from Mr. O’Connell, 
dated, I think, in Waterford, that 
the Old Rent could not be touched 
without the special resoiution of 
an Aggregate Meeting of all Ive- 
land,which | believe has not taken 
place ever since. Thus the poor 
forties would be done for, if Ire- 
land did not once more open her 
However, the same Mr. 
O’Connell is again going to make 
tools of you; he expects that his 
recent recantation, as he called it, 
will establish your Christian for- 
giveness ; it is true that it should 
do so, but these facts ought to show 
to you, that he is not entitled to 
much of your confidence. 

When a question lately arose 
in the Board regarding the unne- 
cessary expense of holding up an 
Agent in London, he browbeat all 
his opponents, calling one man a 
peityfogger, and another an wn- 
der growler, and a third something 
else ; he made out an ingenious 
defence for his client, but, by no 








means, did he seem to have the 
success of the general question at 
heart. But in the name of com- 
mon sense, what use is any Agent, 
and particularly Mr. MacDonnell, 
in London? When Messrs. Plun- 
ket, O’Connell, and Bric, dealt 
in the manner that we saw with 
the religion and civil liberties of 
Ireland in London, the year be- 
fore last, was this Agent at his 
post ! did he sound the alarm ? 
There were Messrs. Cobbett, Law- 
less, and Ensor, who sounded it. 
Whilst you imagine that your re- 
ligious concerns are safe in his 
keeping, he, Mr. Mac Donnell, 
seems to be only a decoy, or ra- 
ther a supercargo, deputed by 
these traffickers in religion, to 
watch the movements of the best 
and highest bidder; a tool of cor- 
respondence for the English demi- 
Catholic Board, who will, if you 
do not loook sharp, soon leave you 
without religion. 

But the traffickers tell you that 
Mr. Mac Donnell deteated the 
Biblicals here and there. If that 
entitle him to his 300/. a year, 
you ought, in consistency, to grant 
a pension for the decisive victory 
of the Rev. Mr. Mac Sweeny, in 
Carlow, and to the Clergy and 
Laity of Waterford, Clonmell, and 
Cork. You are threatened with 
the wrath of all Connaught, if he 
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is discontinued in the Agency. 


Whether the zeal and threats of 


that province are founded on pru- 
dence,family and personal respects, 
it is not for you to inquire, but 
merely to take care that you be 
not any longer duped out of your 
pence ; that you be not the daily 
tools of legal orators, now to collect 
Rent, then “ to superintend the 
completion of a Census,” and to- 


morrow to do something else. If 


you thus slip away hy degrees on 
the profane current under the 
pilotship of lawyers, the experi- 
ence of the year before last would 
inform you, that they are only 
seeking their self-interest; that 
they would abandon you, degraded 
pensioners, shipwrecked on the 
rock. Schools and missionaries 
were the pretended object for the 
Old, so the redemption of May- 
nooth from the harpy touch of 
Government is the avowed object 
of the New Rent; but whether 
this, like that, be swallowed up in 





the insatiable vortex of usury, a 
short time will say. Nothing in- 
deed is more desirable, than to 
rescue that college from the dia- 
bolical oaths and the insulting 
inquisition of Orange Commis- 
sioners; you could readily do 
that yourselves, without the leader- 


ship of an O’Connell. 


Praying for the assistance of 


your prayers, my beloved -Bre- 
thren, I am, 


Your most humble Servant, 


J. O’';CALLAGHAN, 
R. Catholic Priest. 


Kensington, 
Dec. 12th, 4826. 
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MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing December 8. 


Per Quarter. 
s. ad. 
Wheat... 56 5 
Barley .. 37 
Oats ee ee 50 


s. a, 
Rye....41 3 
Beans... 52 9 
»| Pease...52 4 


So —_ 


Total Quantity of Corn returned as 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 


the week ended December 8. 


Qrs. Qrs. 
Wheat... 41,498 | Rye ..... 200 
Barley .. 45,006 | Beans. .. 2,533 
Oats... 7,939 | Pease... . 962 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the weck ended 
Saturday, December 11. 


Qrs. s* & dé, s. d. 
Wheat..4,605 for 13,500 14 4 Average, 59 11 
Barley..6922 ..13,519 3 7..c000--.39 O 
Oats.. 1,134 2. 1,889 2 O..cccceee.dd 3 
Rye.... 3 os 
Beans .. 909 =... 2,376 5 Ae eceeeees 52 3 
Pease... S52 .. LWA 1B Tescceseee dt 6 


Friday, Dec. 15,—The arrivals of 
Grain this week are good, and of 





lower in price, yet it must be report- 
ed as very heavy. 


Monday, Dec. 18.—The abundant 
arrivals of all sorts of Grain last 
week, together with a large quantity 
of Flour, and the fresh supplies of 
this morning being good, have oc- 
_casioned considerable dullness to pre- 
vail in the sale of every article in the 
Corn trade. ‘Ihe late damp weather 
ihas caused most of the Wheat sam- 
ples to handle rough, and the Mil- 
‘lers, after having purchased the few 
dry samples that appeared at the 
terms of last Monday, neglected the 
other qualities, which may be re- 
ported 2s. per qr. lower. 





The excessive quantity of Barley 
for sale has had a considerable effect 
on this trade, and the prices are de- 
clined 2s. per quarter, with much 
left on hand unsold, The large arri- 
val of Foreign Beans has tended to 
reduce this article 2s, per quarter. 
Boiling Pease are very dull, and, to- 
gether with Grey Pease, may be re- 
ported 2s. below the currency of this 
day se’nnight. The show of Oat 
samples looks very favourable, and 
the weather continuing mild, scarcely 
any sales can be made, and the prices 
are quoted 1s. per qr. lower than last 
Monday, with the chief part of the 
supply left unsold. The Flour trade 
is very heavy, but the top price is 
unaltered. From the present state 
of this Market, it will be evident the 
war has had no effect on the trade. 
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| Price on board Ship as under. 


Flour, per sack ......50s. — 53°% 
Seconds eeeeeee 42s. = 46s. 





Flour the quantity is considerable.) —__ North Country ..40s.— 45s. 


There is little business doing in the 
Wheat trade,and prices remain much 
as last quoted. Barley, for malting, 
is rather higher. Beans and Pease 
continue dull, at Monday’s terms. 
Oats find buyers very slowly, and 
although the ‘trade cannot be quoted 





| Price of Bread.—The price of the 
4lb. Loaf is stated at 944. by the 
full-priced Bakers. 



























































Account of Wheat, &c. arrived in 
the Port of London, from Dec, 11 
to Dec. 16, both inclusive. 

F Qrs. 

Wheat .. 6,167 

Barley .. 7,53% 

Malt .... 5,565 

Oats .... 1,363 

Beans... 1,178 

Flour....10,064 | Flax .... 

Rye.... 2,340} Hemp... 

Pease... . 4,374 | Seeds ...~- 
Foreign.—W heat, 1,035; 

1,827; Vals, 3! 

9,943 qrs. 


Qrs. 
153 
1,608 
66 


Tares .... 
Linseed .. 
Rapeseed . 
Brank .. 
Mustard .. 
45 
21 
Barley, 
5220; and Beans, 





HOPS 


Price of Ilops, per Cwt. in the 


Borough. 


Monday, Dec. 18.—Our trade dur- 
ing last week was dull, without any 
variation in price. Currency as 
under:—Kent, pockets, from 84s.‘to 
112s.; ditto, bags, 65s. to 90s. Sus- 
sex, pockets, 72s. to 86s.; and ditto 
bags, 60s. to 76s. per cwt, 


Maidstone, Dec. 14.—The Wop 
trade, for the present, is quite at a 
stand, nor do we expect there will be 
any alteration till after Christmas. 


Monday, Dec, 18.—The arrivals 
from Ireland last week were 1,569 
firkins of Butter, and 793 bales of 
Bacon; and frum Foreign Ports, 
5,175 casks of Butter. 


SmituFrieLtp, Monday, Dec. 18, 


The supply of Beasts on Friday, 
was not more than usual, at this par- 
ticular season. Prime things sold 

uite as well as on Monday, and use- 
ful Beasts also found customers, 
‘The Stock, considering the number, 


was of better quality than we have 
been accustomed to see here for some 
time. The Mutton trade was misera- 
bly bad. To-day the number of 
Beasts is considerably less than has 
been known for several years; but. 
there is enough of Christmas Beet 
amongst them. Very choice Scots 
and Ilerefords have, in some in- 
stances, made 6s. per stone; but it 
would mislead were this to be stated 
as the top average, 5s. 6d, to 5s. 8d. 
being nearer the mark. Good Beet 
sells freely ; and there will be none 
turned out. In Mutton, the best ot 
the light weights make rather more 
money, but the trade continues very 
flat. 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 


d. 
& 
‘4 


s. 
Beef ..... 4 
Mutton ... 
Wee tacce® 
POE ccias 4 
RE sce @ 

Beasts. . 2,969 

Calves... 154 


4 
4. 
0 


Sheep .. 22,500 
Pigs “ee 140 


Newoate, (same day.) 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


. a 
- 3 


Ss. 
& to 4 
3 
5 


i) 


0 


Beef ... 
Mutton .. 
Veal .... 


LEA DENHALL, (same day.) 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (deed), 

s. 
Beet ava. fd 
Mutton... 2 
Veal .....3 
Pork,.... 4 
Lainb .... 0 


—_—_—-— 


COAL MARKET, Dec. 1,’ 
Shipsat Market. Shipssold. Price, 


663 Neweastle 274 .. 28s. 0d. to 345.6, 
24 Sunderland 103, , 305. 0d.— 35s, 0d, 


ovat nsa? 






























POTATOES, | HAY and STRAW, per Load. 
SPITALFIELDS, per Ton, | 
i, Pe 2 9 to 4 10 | Snithfield.— Hay... .80s. Ro 105s. 
Middlings......2 0 — O O | Straw...30s. to 34s. 
Chats.........1 15 — 0 0 Clover. 100s. to 126s, 
Common Red..0 0 — 0 0 


(St. James’s.— Hay.... 75s. to 110s° 
atenetntatate and Straw .. 28s. to 390s. 
: P 3 rtd Clover.. 83s. to 126s. 


Ware ........2 9 to 4 6 | Whitechapel.--Hay.... 70s. to 105s, 
Middlings...... 20 — 0 0O Straw...34s. to 36s 


Onions, Os. O0d.—0s. Od. per bush. 











Chats..........1 9— O O 
} Common Red. .0 0 — O O Clover. . 80s. to 126s, 
} 
i COUNTRY CORN MARKETs. 


By the QuaRTER, excepting where otherwise named; from Wednesday te 
Saturday last, inclusive. 





The Scotch Markets are the Returns of the Week before. 

















| Wheat. Baricy. Oats, Beans. Pease. 

| & tos. d.) &. to s. d. | s.tos d.| s.to s. d. s. tos. d. 

Aylesbury ..eeee | 98 62 07 36 380 30 340) 42 600 | 64 00 
Banbury.... eee a2 56 0 38 42 0 | 36 42 0 58 62 0 | 0 0 0 
Basingstoke .... | 52 610/34 380) 26 300/50 580 | 0 00 
Bridport....-.00. | 52 560 | 32, 390/26 280/54 560 | 0 00 
Chelmsford....... | 50 600 | 34 38 0 | 28 320/40 460 46 480 
Derby..+es+eeee | 58 630/38 470/27 440/]53 580] 0 O86 
Devizes...ceeeee | 47 600 | 34 420/29 370) 56 640} 0 00 
Dorchester.....6 | 52 580 34 400) 33 360,56 630) 0 00 
' Exeterescsccesee | 96 680/38 400) 28 320)56 00); 0 OO 
Eye ..csseseeeee | 92 620) 32 390) 28 340) 44 480 | 42 460 
Guildford....... | 9 09) 0 00) 0 00, 0 00); 0 00 
Henley...... weoe | 00 640) 32 430) 27 340) 52 560 | 54 57 0 
Horncastle....-. | 90 540/35 400) 30 340; 58 600; 0 O00 
Hungerford....... | 46 640 | 30 39 0 | 31 380/152 620/10 OO 
LeweS.ceeseeeee | 50 640] 40 420) 28 290 | 40 00) 0 00 
Newbury ........ | 44 650/33 38 0/ 28 390/52 640/| 0 OO 
Northampton.... | 53 580 | 35 390) 37 400/60 6830/0 00 
Nottingham .... | 57 00/41 00! 37 00) 61 O00); 0 O80 
Reading .....-.. | 50 67 0 | 37 43 0/ 24 33.0) 5%3 570 | 54 570 
Stamford......e.6 | 48 57.0) 32 380) 26 280) 56 O00 0 00 
Stowmarket .... 0 00; 0 O00; 0 00; 0 O00 0 OO 
Swansea........ | 68 00)48 O08; 28 O00; 0 OO 0 Oo9¢ 
Truro ...ccceoee | 60 00/36 00/134 00] 0 00! 0 OO 
Uxbridge......./ © 00] 0 006! 0 00] 0 00!] 0 O86 
Warminster...... | 47 580) 33 400/31 400/152 640 6 090 
Winchester....... | 55 900/37 00; 0 O006/] 0 -00 0 00 
Dalkeith ....../ 0 0©90/ 0 00; 0 O00] 0 "00/| 0 00 
Haddington .... | 09 00] 0 00] 0 O09] 0 00}; 0 0 
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Liverpool, Dec. 12.—Although the importations of Grain, during the past 
week, have been very moderate, sales of every description were extremely 
limited, at a decline, for the very finest qualities of Wheat, of fully 1d. 
to 2d. per 70lbs.; Oats, 1d. per 45lbs.; Flour and Oatmeal, 1s. per sack ; and 
Beans, Pease, and Indian Corn, each 2s. per quarter.—This day’s market 
was tolerably well attended, but sales were very heavy for each description 
of Grain, &c., at fully the decline previously noted. 


Imported into Liverpool, from the 5th to the 11th December, 1826, in- 
clusive :—Wheat, 7,272; Barley, 945; Oats, 4,857; Rye, 210; Malt, 692; 
Beans, 960; Pease, 578 quarters. Flour, 5,450 sacks, per 280 lbs, Oat- 
meal, 953 packs, per 240 lbs. American Flour, 2 barrels. 


Guildford, Dec. 16.—Wheat, new, for mealing, 14/. to 16/. 10s. per load. 
Rye, 52s.; Barley, $6s. to 41s.; Oats, 33s. to 40s.; Beans, 53s. to 60s. ; 
and Pease 56s. per quarter. 

Norwich, Dec. 16.—The supply of Wheat to-day was large, and the prices 
2s. per yr. lower than last week.—Red, 53s. to 57s.; White tu 59s. Barley 
was only a moderate supply, at 31s. to 36s., superfine, 3/s.; Oats, 28s. to 
34s.; Beans, 43s. to 47s.; Pease, 44s. to 48s.; Boilers, to 56s, per quarter ; 
and Flour, 42s. to 43s. per sack. 

Bristol, Dec. 16.—The Corn markets, at this place, are very dull. The 
sales of Barley and Oats limited, though the prices are not much lower. 
Supplies are tolerably good, and the present prices about as follow :— 
Wheat, from 5s. Gd. to 7s. 7)d.; Barley, 4s. 3d. ta 5s. 74d.; Oats, Ss, to 
4s. 43d.; Beans, 5s. to 7s. Gd.; and Malt, 5s. G@. to 3s. Gd. per bushel, 
Imperial.—Flour, Seconds, 32s. to 45s. per bag. 


Ipswich, Dec. 16,—We had to-day a good supply of Barley and Wheat ; 
the former was rather dearer, and the latter rather cheaper than last week. 
Prices as follow:—Wheat, 52s. to 60s.; Barley, 35s, to 385.; Beans, 
4is. to 46s,; and Pease, 46s. to 48s. per quarter. 

Wisbech, Dec. 16.—W heai is here so generally in-bad condition, that the 
little dry ofiered was taken at the terms of last week. The prices of other 
Grain rema'n unaltered.—Red Wheat, 50s. to 56s.; White ditto, 56s. to 585.5 
Dats, 20s. to 34s.; and Beans, 48s. to 50s. per quarter. 


Wakefield, Dec. 15.—The supply of Wheat fresh up here to-day is large; 
the best samples are heavy sale, at a decline of Ls. per qr.; middling and 
inferior sorts are difficult to quit, at a still greater reduction. Oats are in 
fair supply, the sale dull, and prices rather lower.’ Shelling is 1s. per load 
cheaper. The supply of Barley is large, but the Malt-trade continuing in 
an extremely depressed state, the Malisters buy very sparingly, at a decline 
of 1s, to 2s. per qr. upon the best samples, and the thin light sorts are 
much neglected, Beats are more plentiful, and 1s. per qr. lower. Rape- 
seed is held more firmly, the holders expecting to see it dearer. 


Newcastle-on- Tyne, Dec. 16, Wehave had several arrivals of Wheat, during 
the week, with a good supply from the farmers this morning, and the con- 
dition being affected by the wet weather, the sale was very dull, at a decline 
of 2s. per quarter upon ail kinds, except the best dry samples, which sold 
at nearly last week’s prices. Rye is dull sale, but not cheaper. Barley is 
Qs. per qr. lower, but at this decline sales are readily effected. Malt dull 
sale. ‘lhe arrivals of Oats have been small this week, and the farmers’ 
supply not being large to-day, the sale was rather brisk, 
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. COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &e. 


Norwich Castle Meadow, Dec. 16.—A few lots of good fat Cattle for 
Christmas Beef were exposed for sale to-day, prices 8s. to 9s. per stone of 
14 lbs. sinking offal, and a very large supply of store Scots, some of good 
quality, selling from 4s. to 4s, 6d. per stone, when fat. We had only a 
few lots of inferior Short Horns, selling at 3s. to 3s. 6d. Good Cows and 
Calves dearer than of Jate. Homebreds quite a flat sale. The supply of 
Sheep was small: Shearlings, 24s. to 29s,; fat ones to $8s.; Lambs, 13s. to 
17s.—Meat : Beef, 7d. to 9d. ; Veal, 7d. tu 8§4.; Mutton, 54d. to 7d.; and 
Pork, 54d. to 8d. per Ib. 

Horncastle, Dec. 16.—Beef, 6s. to 7s. per stone of 14}bs. Mutton, 5d. 
to Gd@:; Pork, Sd, to 6d.; and Veal, 6d. to 7d. per lb. | 

At Morpeth Market, December tsth; there -was-rather a short supply of 
Cattleand Sheep; there being a good many buyers, fat of both sold readily, 
at an advance in price.—Beet, frum 5s. 6d. to 6s.; and Mutton, 5s. 3d. to 
Gs. 3d. per stone, sinking offal. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Countics of 
England and Wales, for the Weck ended December 8, 1826. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
5 


s. d, . ad, s. d. 
PPE PTT er’ ik fee 
DG ncademeheces thames t $6 2....86 8....30 4 
i adda «as cok eccctace Recede.. Fsth.an = 
LS tu dao Seba’ 6 ame 56 0....41 1... 3210 
DE Ci daducsscecedei 8 - 9.;:.88 °° 0....o ‘0 
Cambridgeshire.......... 53 5....35 5....2%8 7 
PES ‘ke coc’ Feecevie es &@ 3....35 10...:3% 4 
Lincolnshire ............ Ge “8.5.0 ‘Gea.ccae @ 
SEE 90.450 DW ew avid v's wks 54 9....40 6....28 4 
po ee eee bn eaek 67. 2. «ssh @e+-.31_10 
Northumberland ........ 57 7....40 0....86 0 
Cumberland ...........- G4. 6.4.442 .6...0.80: 2 
Westmoreland .......... 63 6....49 0....36 8 
MOMROGNNGS 6 S55. Ves 0 0'e 3% 60 7....44 0....32-10 
| Or ee 60 8....49 8....0 0 
Gloucestershire........ ..08 6....43 6....40 0 
Somersetshire .......... 57 4....41 3....32 7 
Monmouthshire........ -- 6) 7,....50 9....0 0 
Devonshire...........-+:. 58 6....37 8....29 6 
COCUMO 6 os ci eden MB! BIVUE" G2 2B 8 

_ Dorsetshire ............ 53 5§....87 1....32 2 
Hampshire ...... oiet pcb t 54 11....358 3....30 0 
Nocth Wales ............ Ce . 3. ..:48..%...ut & 
South Wales ...........; 59 7....42 10....30 O 


* The London Average is always that of the Week preceding. 
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Printed by W. Coppagrr, Johason’s court ; and published by him, at 183, Fleet street. 
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